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AT  THE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Dudley  Gallery. 

Second  Notice. 

HE  French  etchers  have  contributed  largely 
to  this  year’s  exhibition.  Maxime  Lalanne 
is  well  represented  by  a  frame  containing 
thirteen  etchings;  and  his  “Vue  d’Henne- 
bon  ”  is  a  fine  characteristic  work.  “  The 
Environs  of  Lyons”  and  “A  street  at  Arlemare,”  by  A. 
Appian,  are  careful  studies.  Felix  Buhot  sends  a  very 
diversified  collection  of  sketches  in  dry-point  and  etching, 
some  of  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  humour. 
Although  by  no  means  advocating  minutely  laboured 
etchings,  we  think  that  some  of  the  plates  are  too  sketchy, 
and  might  have  a  little  more  finish  with  advantage. 
J.  Tissot  sends  three  works,  “The  Hammock,”  “Seaside,” 
and  “  The  Emigrant.”  E.  Rischgitz  contributes  some 
clever  etchings  of  birds,  and  his  flight  of  “  Wild  Duck  ”  is 
full  of  life.  A.  Lan9on  is  represented  by  three  of  his  usual 
clever  studies  of  Lions ;  and  A.  P.  Martial  by  the  “  Retour 
de  la  Pfeche,”  a  fine  work;  T.  Chauvel  sends  amongst 
others  “  Avant  I’Orage :  ”  C.  N.  Storm  van  'sGravesande 
has  two  works;  one  a  view  in  Holland,  and  the  other  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy:  and  Glindoni  exhibits  an  etched 
design  for  a  catalogue  of  etchings,  which  we  hear,  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Dunthome. 

Amongst  the  reproductions,  “  Le  Marais,”  after  Dupr^,  by 
T.  Chauvel;  “  Herbage  k  Sorenz,”  after  Van  Marcke,  by  L. 
le  Couteux ;  the  “  Portrait  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,”  after 
Lepage,  by  R.  de  Los  Rios ;  a  Study  after  Turner  by  L^on 
Gaucherel,  and  “Le  Sommeil,”  after  Meissonier,  by  the 
same  author ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  souvenir  of  a  work 
by  Corot,  by  F.  Buhot — are  all  exceedingly  fine. 

“  The  Blessing,”  by  C.  Waltner,  besides  being  a  perfect 
copy  of  William  Hunt’s  drawing — of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
spoke  so  highly  in  his  notes  on  the  exhibition  of  Prout  and 
Hunt’s  works,  which  took  place  recently — is  a  charming 
work,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  best  etchings  in  this 
exhibition. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  notice  of  the  numerous  drawings 
in  monochrome,  except  to  mention  that  the  two  charcoal 
drawings,  “  The  Choir  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,”  by  L.  Lher- 
mitte,  and  “  Southwold,”  by  J.  Aumonier,  deservedly  occupy 
the  posts  of  honour  in  the  Gallery. 


ART  GOSSIP. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  second  edition  of  Lalanne’s  “  Traits 
de  la  gravure  k  I’eau-forte”  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Estes  and  Lauriat  at  Boston,  U.S.A.  The  translation 
is  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler,  the  editor  of  the  “  American  Art 
Review,”  and  he  also  contributes  an  introductory  chapter 
and  various  notes.  The  work  contains  two  etchings  besides 
those  in  the  French  edition ;  one,  a  “  trial  plate,”  shows  the 
effect  of  difference  in  length  of  biting;  the  other  is  an 
etching  of  “  Vessels  in  Boston  Harbour,”  by  W.  F.  Lansil, 
(a  first  attempt,)  showing  the  results  obtained  with  home¬ 
made  materials.  The  list  of  works  on  Etching  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  very  useful,  and  contains  the  names  of  several 
books  not  mentioned  in  the  French  edition ;  though,  as  the 
translator  confesses,  it  is  still  far  from  complete.  Altogether 
this  is  a  very  useful  work,  tastefully  got  up ;  and  it  reflects 
credit,  both  on  the  translator  and  the  publishers. 


Messrs.  Dowdeswell  are  preparing — for  exhibition  at 
their  new  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  close  to  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  next — 
a  collection  of  works  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 


Of  the  Etchings  which  have  been  published  within  the 
last  three  or  four  months,  and  have  appeared  neither  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  nor  in  the  “  Black 
and  White,”  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Original  Work. 

“Hauling  in  the  Line,”  by  Anderson,  R.S.A. 

“  Shoe-black  and  Tar,”  by  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A. 

“  A  contented  Mind  is  a  continual  Feast,"  by  J.  E.  Hodgson. 
“  Djelma”  (a  female  head),  by  Le  Couteux. 

“  Rabbiting — in  a  Fix,”  by  R.  Ansdell,  R.A. 

“  Portrait  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rosetti,”  by  M.  L.  Menpes. 
“Portrait  of  Mr.  Tennyson,”  by  H.  Herkomer,  A-R.A. 

“  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin,”  by  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A. 

“  As  Happy  as  the  Day  is  long,”  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

“  A  Girl  in  a  Swing,”  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

“  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,”  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

“  The  Swing,”  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

“The  Shell,”  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

Reproductions  of  Paintings. 

“When  a  man’s  married  his  trouble  begins,”  by  Lhuillier, 
after  J.  W.  NicoL 

“  Changing  Pasture,  Vale  of  Clwyd,”  by  Brunet  Debaines, 
after  D.  Cox. 
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“  Between  Love  and  Riches,”  by  Waltner,  after  Vdy. 

“  The  Fighting  T^mdraire,”  by  Gravier,  after  Turner. 

“  Young  Friends,”  by  Regamey,  after  Mason. 

“  The  Blackberry  Gatherers,”  by  Regamey,  after  Mason. 

“  Dancing  Girls,”  by  Regamey,  after  Mason. 

“Jasmine,”  by  Lhuillier,  after  A.  Moore. 

“  Monthier’s  Ferry,”  by  Courtry,  after  Van  Marcke. 

“  The  Cornfield,”  by  Youngman,  after  Constable. 

“  Portrait  of  Herr  Joachim,”  by  Rajon,  after  G.  F.  Watts, 

R.A. 

“Joan  of  Arc,”  by  Rajon,  after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

IV. — On  Laying  the  Ground  {continued). 

A  piece  of  kid  leather  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
silk.  They  both  present  a  certain  roughness  of  surface,  due, 
in  the  one  case,  to  the  texture  of  the  silk,  and  in  the  other, 
to  the  minute  papillae  from  which  the  animal’s  hairs  have 
sprung ;  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  in  spreading 
the  ground  the  copper  is  thoroughly  covered,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  “  pinholes  ”  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  applying  the  ground  is  by  means  of  a 
roller ;  an  implement  introduced  in  Paris,  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  ground  for  rebiting,  but  which  is 
equally  serviceable  in  laying  it  in  the  first  instance.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  roller  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  inches  in  length,  covered  with  leather,  and  re¬ 
sembles  in  miniature  an  ordinary  garden  roller.  The  ground 
is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  very  soft  paste — almost  liquid — 
made  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  lavender  to 
the  other  ingredients  when  in  their  melted  state ;  and  it  is 
spread,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  clean  copper  plate,  and 
the  roller  passed  and  repassed  over  it  until  every  part  of  the 
latter’s  surface  is  evenly  charged  with  the  ground.  The 
roller  is  then  transferred  to  the  plate  which  it  is  proposed  to 
coat,  and  moved  backwards  and  forwards  upon  it  until  the 
surface  of  the  copper  is  entirely  covered  with  an  even  film. 
The  volatile  oil  of  lavender  is  then  driven  off  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  the  back  of  the  plate, 
and  the  ground  left  in  a  firm  state. 

In  laying  the  ground  it  is  very  essential  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  admixture  of  dust,  the  particles  of  which  would 
cause  weak  places  through  which  the  acid  might  find  its 
way.  Unfortunately,  in  either  of  the  above  processes,  minute 
particles  may  be  present  without  their  presence  being  dis¬ 
closed,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  an  atmosphere  free  from  dust,  inclines  the  writer  to 
prefer  the  process  of  applying  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
solution.  By  this  method  “  pinholes  ”  are  altogether  avoided. 
Dust,  although  it  may  be  almost  obviated  by  the  apparatus 
presently  to  be  described,  cannot  be  absolutely  eliminated, 
but  it  either  floats  off  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  as  it  is 
poured  back  from  the  plate  into  the  bottle,  or,  failing  this,  it 
effectually  declares  its  presence  by  a  certain  amount  of  distur¬ 
bance  which  it  causes  in  the  uniformity  of  the  film,  and  it  can 
then,  if  necessary,  be  stopped  out  before  U^e  plate  is  bitten. 


The  writer  has  found  chloroform  to  be  the  best  solvent 
for  the  ground,  but  the  solution  should  be  passed  two  or 
three  times  through  filtering  paper  before  it  is  used.  It  is 
desirable  to  use  plenty  of  the  solvent,  and  to  have  the 
ground  in  a  very  fluid  state ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  chloroform  perfectly  free  from  globules  of  water. 

In  applying  the  ground,  the  plate,  if  small,  may  be  held 
in  the  hand,  while  the  solution  is  poured  over  it  from  the 
bottle — as  collodion  is  poured  over  the  glass  by  a  photographer. 
It  should  then  be  tilted  in  order  to  carry  the  solution  into 
every  corner,  and  the  excess  of  solution  poured  back  into 
the  bottle  from  the  last  comer  visited. 

In  the  case  of  large  plates  the  following  difficulties  present 
themselves.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  siuface,  the  chloro¬ 
form  being  exceedingly  volatile  evaporates,  and  the  solution 
dries  over  some  portions  of  the  plate  before  others  have 
been  covered — the  result  of  which  is  a  film  of  uneven  thick¬ 
ness.  The  dust  also,  of  which  there  is  always  much  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  has  time  to  settle  upon  the  plate,  and 
becomes  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance.  To  obviate 
both  of  these  difficulties  the  following  plan  may  be  found 
useful.  The  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  drawing-board, 
a  light  wooden  frame,  rather  smaller  than  the  board,  but 
larger  than  the  plate  intended  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
having  a  groove  round  its  inside,  after  the  manner  of  a 
school-boy’s  slate,  to  receive  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  groove 
should  be  so  placed  that,  when  the  frame  is  laid  upon  the 
drawing-board,  the  glass  should  be  distant  from  its  surface 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch — and  along  one  side  of  the  frame 
the  wood  should  be  cut  away  from  the  under-side  of  the 
glass,  and  the  latter  prolonged  to  form  a  handle  for  raising 
the  frame.  A  glass  tube  is  also  required  about  a  foot  long, 
closed  at  one  end,  but  having  the  other  end  spread  open, 
and  fitted  to  receive  a  cork.  The  tube  is  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  chloroform  solution,  and  it  should  be  bent  to  a 
right  angle  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its 
open  end.  The  glazed  frame  being  laid  upon  the  drawing- 
board  with  its  “handle”  side  projecting  about  a  couple  of 
inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the  board,  the  plate  is  introduced 
between  them,  and  so  placed  that  one  of  its  corners  also 
projects  beyond  the  board  to  a  distance  of  about  an  inch. 
The  apparatus  should  then  be  placed  upon  some  circular 
support — such  as  the  bottom  of  a  large  basin  turned  upside 
down — and,  the  glazed  frame  being  slightly  raised,  the  tube 
filled  with  the  chloroform  solution  is  introduced,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  poured  on  the  centre  of 
the  plate — an  operation  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
bend  in  the  tube  above  referred  to.  The  tube  is  now  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  frame  replaced,  and  the  drawing-board,  with 
the  plate  and  frame  upon  it,  tilted  in  every  direction  upon 
its  circular  base,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  carried  over 
every  portion  of  the  plate.  It  will  be  found  that,  owing  to 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
solution,  evaporation  takes  place  so  slowly  that  there  is 
ample  time  for  the  plate  to  be  successfully  covered  long 
before  the  solution  dries. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings^  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


PORTE  DE  DAMME,  BRUGES. 

W.  P.  CROOKE. 

NE  of  the  pleasantest  remembrances  of  Bruges  is  the  quiet  walk  on  the 
grassy  ramparts  which  surround  the  quaint  Flemish  city.  On  one  side 
is  the  broad  fosse  fringed  with  reeds,  its  placid  surface  seldom  dis¬ 
turbed  by  passing  boat.  On  the  other  is  the  old  city  itself,  shrunk 
within  its  walls,  and  overtopped  by  the  red  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  the  donjon-like 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  by  the  grey  belfry,  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  comes 
with  fitful  ebb  and  flow  the  music  of  the  carillons.  Now  the  walk  winds  through 
a  shady  grove,  then  emerges  to  ascend  a  windmill-crowned  eminence,  and  then, 
descending,  leads  to  a  bastioned,  and  once  portcullised,  gate.  It  is  one  of  these  old 
gates,  now  destroyed,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  etching.  Some  centuries 
ago  it  was  the  entry  through  which  was  poured  into  the  city  the  merchandise 
from  its  great  seaport  of  Damme :  furs  from  Hungary,  lead  from  England,  Bor¬ 
deaux  wine  and  Chinese  silk. 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  that  led  to  the  decadence  of  Bruges  was  the  receding 
of  the  sea  from  Damme,  which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  plain.  A  dull 
canal  edged  with  trees,  and  leading  to  Sluys,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  harbour 
where,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  great  French  and  English  fleets  manoeuvred  and 
fought.  A  few  hovels,  a  ruined  church,  and  an  h6tel  de  ville,  now  an  estaminet, 
are  all  that  mark  the  site  of  the  seaport  that  in  former  ages  gave  to  Europe  the 


“  Maritime  Laws  of  Damme.” 


SALISBURY. 

THE  LATE  EDWIN  EDWARDS. 

HIS  etching  of  Salisbury  is  taken  from  the  rising  ground  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  city,  and  shows  prominently  the  length  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  spire  and  double  transepts.  In  front  of  it  are  the  trees  which 
grow  in  the  Close  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Deanery  and  Canons’ 
houses,  whilst  on  the  further  side  of  the  Cathedral  are  seen  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  from  which  Constable  painted  his  well-known 
picture,  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  streams  which  water  the  pleasant  meads  around 
the  city,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  citizens  made  that  strange  mediaeval  migra¬ 
tion  from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  this,  the  most  beautiful, 
as  regards  symmetry  and  unity,  of  all  the  English  Cathedrals. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

J.  M.  YOUNGMAN. 

r 

INCE  these  Gardens  first  became  royal  property,  they  have  from  time  to 
time  undergone  extensive  alterations.  William  III.  purchased  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  caused  the  gardens, 
then  only  about  twenty-six  acres,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style  with 
clipped  yews  and  tulip-beds. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  buildings  were  enlarged  by  Wren,  and 
the  Gardens  considerably  extended.  In  those  days  the  Palace  was  the  residence  of 
the  Court,  and  the  Queen  was  accustomed  to  hold  full-dress  fites  it  la  Watteau  in 
the  grounds.  The  poet  Tickell  describes  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  in  the 
following  lines : — 

“  Where  Kensington,  luxuriant  in  her  bowers. 

Sees  snow  of  blossoms,  and  a  wild  of  flowers ; 

The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks  and  unpolluted  air ; 

Here,  while  the  town  in  damps  and  darkness  lies, 

They  breathe  in  sunshine  and  see  azure  skies : 

Each  walk,  with  robes  of  various  dyes  bespread. 

Seems  from  afar  a  moving  tulip-bed. 

Where  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  glow. 

And  chintz,  the  rival  of  the  showery  bow.” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  Gardens  assumed 
their  present  form.  Under  the  directions  of  Queen  Caroline  the  part  adjoining 
Hyde  Park  was  added.  Numerous  trees  were  planted,  and  the  avenues,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  etching,  were  then  made. 

William  III.  and  Queen  Mary  his  wife.  Queen  Anne,  and  George  II.,  all  died 
within  the  walls  of  the  Palace.  It  was  here  also  that  our  present  sovereign  was 
born,  and  presided  over  her  first  council  after  her  accession  to  the  throne. 


